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FALL RIVER. 


We give our readers, this week, a view 
of the central part of this unfortunate 
town. Almost every building to be seen, 
was destroyed bythe fire. ‘The churches 
to be seen, were saved, but the fire came 
close to them. It spread far to the right 
and left, tumbling into a mass of ruins, 
the entire central and business portion of 
the town. 

This town has seen days of great pros- 
perity. Many fortunes have been made 
there by its enterprizing citizens, but a 
day of adversity poured desolation upon 
its very heart. It will rise again. They 
wept but for a night. While the heart 
sickened at the sight, the arm of steel 
was raised for her up building. Sympa- 
thy poured in timely treasures for her re- 
lief, and hope cheers every heart and 
courage fills every breast. 

Fall river, from whence the town de- 
tives it name, rises in Watuppa Ponds ; 
one of which is eleven miles in length 
and one in breadth. These ponds are 
produced by perpetual springs, and lie 
about two miles east of the town. The 
descent of this river is 136 feet. The 
volume of water is constant; not liable to 
excess, and of sufficient power for the 
largest manufactories. The harbor on 
Taunton river is safe, easy of access, and 
of sufficient depth for large ships. A 
marine railway was constructed here in 
1834. 

This street is upwards of a mile in ex- 
tent, and is thickly settled for about that 
distance. This village is situated near 
the Rhode Island line, and a few houses, 
properly belonging to it, are in the town 
of ‘Tiverton, in that State. There are 
eight houses for public worship, one for 
Friends, one Orthodox Congregational, 
one Unitarian, one Baptist, one Christian, 
one Episcopal, one Methodist, and one 
Catholic. There are two banks—the 
Fall River Bank, capital $400,000, Fall 
River Union Bank, capital $100,000, and 


idence. Population, 5352. 

In 1837, there were in Fall River 10 
| cotton mills, having 25,000 spindles ; 
| 1,547,300 Ibs. of cotton were consumed. 
'Cotton goods manufactured, 7,767,614 
‘yards; value of the same, $668,028; 
‘males employed, 337; females, 648; 
capital invested, $700,000. One woollen 
‘mill; woollen machinery, eight sets; 
wool consumed, 175,000 Ibs.; cloth man- 


h ufactured, 159,000 yards; value of the 
} same, $180,000; males employed, 65; 


females, 55; capital invested, $50,000; 
sperm oil used, 6500 gallons. Two print 
works; cloth printed, 12,000,000 yards ; 
value of the same, $1,680,000; capital 
invested, $300,000; hands employed, 
500. One nail factory; nails manufac- 
tured, 1780 tons; value of the same, 
$260,000 ; hands employed, 40; capital 
invested, $75,000. There were six ves- 
'sels employed in the whale fishery; ton 








Mi] nage of the same, 1359; sperm oil im- 
} ported, 63,000 gallons; whale vil, 42,- 


338 ; hands employed, 120; capital in- 
vested, $125,000. There were also in 
the place two air and cupola furnaces, a 
rolling and slitting mill, and various oth- 
er estublishments for manufacturing pur- 
poses.—Historical Collections. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ELIZABETH NORWOOD, 
Or, the Trials of Youth. 

A cheerful fire blazed in the grate; at 
one side sat M1. Norwood, with one little 
cherub on his knee, and two more stand- 
ing by his side. Nancy, the hired girl, 
was assisting Mrs. Norwood, in laying the 
table for supper; but one member of the 
group, we have not yet mentioned. Eli- 
zabeth Norwood, an interesting girl of 
ten, who stood at the window, gazing 
upon a party of boys, coasting merrily 
down the hill before her father’s house. 
She did not look happy; indeed, she seem- 
ed just ready to cry; as she turned her 
head for a moment towards the group at 
the fireside, her father noticed the sad 
expression of her countenance, and kind- 
ly inquired the cause. Elizabeth burst 
into tears. Mr. Norwood put little Wil- 
lie down on the floor, and drew Eliza- 
beth towards him; ‘‘ What grieves my 
daughter?”’ asked Mrs. Norwood, ‘is she 
not well?’ Little Harriet put her arms 
around her sister’s neck, and begged her 
not to cry, and Frances desired her to 
tell the cause of her tears; but to all 
their anxious inquiries, Elizabeth could 
only sob louder and louder, and her fa- 
ther finding that she was not in a fit state 
to be reasoned with, dismissed the sub- 
ject, and the little girl was soon as happy 
asever. In the first of the evening, when 
Mrs. Norwood had seated herself at the 
little work-table with her sewing, the so- 
fa was drawn up beforé the fire, and Mr. 
Norwood had seated himself upon it, and 
taken off his boots, Elizabeth entered the 
parlor. 

‘ This is an unexpected pleasure, said 





‘“‘T am so constantly occupied with my 
business, that it is quite a treat, to spend 
an evening at home.” ‘And we scarce- 
ly see you at all, papa,” said Elizabeth, 
seating herself beside him, ‘ and it does 
seem so good, to have you here this 
evening.” 

“And so yoa are glad to see me, are 
you?” he asked, putting his hand on her 
head. 

“‘ Yes, papa,” she replied, “I am al- 
ways glad to see you.” 

“Then you will be willing to gratify 
me, will you not?” 

“Certainly, papa.” 

‘¢T want you to tell me,” he continued, 
‘““what occasioned that violent flood of 
tears, this afternoon 2?” 

At this, Elizabeth again looked sad, 
and replied. ‘* Well, father, I will tell 
you, and you will not wonder that I cried, 
when you know the trials 1 had had to- 
day; in the first place, I missed in my 
geography at school this morning, and I 
hardfy ever miss any of my lessons; then 
in arithmetic, I did one of my sums 
wrong; in grammar, I called and a pre- 
position, instead of conjunction ; before I 
went to school in the afternoon, mother 
gave me aside of Harriet’s apron to hem, 
and I did it every stitch on the wrong 
side, and had it all to pick out again; 
that was provoking, but not so much so, 
as something which happened in the af- 
ternoon; you know my last writing book, 
there was not a blot or mistake to be seen 
in it; I was on the last page, and was 
thinking how nice it would look on ex- 
amination day, when 1 happened to see 
one of those ugly green inch worms di- 
rectly before me; 1 was so frightened 
that I jumped, and down came two great 
blots on my paper. I took the end of my 
quill, and knocked the ugly old thing off, 
and in doing so, the sleeve of my dress 
rubbed over the two blots, fairly daubing 
my writing book, and there it is a pretty 
sight for examination day. As she said 
this, the tears would come, but she brush- 
ed them away. 

‘* Well, my daughter,” said her father, 
‘you have indeed had a day of trials.” 

«« And do you wonder, papa, that I was 
troubled about it?” 

** Why no, Elizabeth.” 

- * Do you, mamma ?” 

«I am-not surprised,” said Mrs. Nor- 
wood, “but I think these evils might have 
been prevented.” 

*«¢Oh, mamma,” said Elizabeth, ** I am 
sure, I could not have prevented one of 
those provoking things.” 

At this moment the door bell rang, and 
Mr. Norwood was obliged to leave the 
room on some business. 

*¢ Now, mother,” said Elizabeth, * will 
you tell me how I can help these trials?” 

“I will try, Elizabeth; in the first 
place, I think that most if not all these 
trials, as you call them, are occasioned 
by your neglect or folly.” 

“Oh! mamma,” exclaimed Elizabeth 
again; ‘*I think it cannot be so.” 

‘‘Let us consider a little,” said Mrs. 





Norwood, ** what was the first trial?” 


not get my lesson last night, and did not 
have time this morning.” 

‘But what, my daughter, prevented 
you from getting your lesson last night, 
as you usually do?” 

** Because | was busy, mamma, draw- 
ing that winter scene, which cousin Ellen 
lent me; after I saw that, I did not feel 
at all like study.” 

** Well, my daughter, then in this case, 
you certainly were wrong; you say you 
did not feel like study ; nevertheless, you 
should have attended to duty first, and 
let your amusements, come afterwards; 
useful before ornamental always. I am 
glad that you like your drawing; were it 
otherwise, you would not be likely to im- 
prove in that branch; but tell me, hon- 
estly, would it not have been right to have 
committed your lesson to memory first?” 

Elizabeth was very candid, and gener- 
ally ready to own her faults; she blush- 
ed, and said in a low voice, “* yes, 
mamma?” 

“Now let us go on; why was your 
sum not done correctly?” 

““That one seemed so easy, mamma, 
that I thought I could easily do it, with- 
out looking it over before the class was 
called, as I usually do.” 

“Well, my daughter, if you had not 
neglected your duty then, your sum would 
have been done right; but how came you 
to make such a mistake in grammar?” 

“IT had been trying all the morning, to 
get my geography, and so I had no time 
to look at my grammar.” 

‘Had you attended to duty last night, 
Elizabeth, you would have had time for 
grammar this morning; and had you 
been attending to your work, properly 
this noon, I hardly think it would have 
been done all on the wrong side; so that 
in all these cases, the fault, I think, was 
your own; is it not so?” 

“In all these cases, yes, mamma; but 
surely I could not help the worm that 
crawled on my desk, and frightened me so. 

‘* Perhaps you could not help the worm 
being there, but you need not have been 
so excessively frightened; the poor in- 
sect measuring its little green body along 
your desk, would have done you no harm, 
and had you had a little more self-pos- 
session, your writing book might have 
still retained its good looks.” 

**But I am always afraid of such crea- 
tures, mamma.” 

‘** What good does it do you, my child?” 
asked Mrs. Norwood, ‘*Do you remem- 
ber the black spider which alarmed you 
so much the other day? how youscream- 
ed, and ran around the room as though 
you had lost your senses; how much 
fright would you have saved yourself, had 
you‘instantly killed the insect, or allowed 
it to go peaceably to its home.” 

* Well, mamma, you are right; and 
all my trials are the result of my own 
folly.” 

‘**T am glad to see you so ready to own 
it, Elizabeth, but owning will do no good, 
unless you try to overcome your faults, 
you must resolve,—” 

‘‘T will, mamma,” interrupted Eliza- 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 











beth, ‘*te-morrow I will try, and make 
every thing go on smoothly ; and 1 know 
I can doit.” 

‘‘Do not be so confident, Elizabeth,” 
said her mother; ‘This is making reso- 
lutions in your own strength, rather feel, 
that you can do nothing good without di- 
vine assistance; and pray for that assis- 
tance, or youcannot prosper.” Elizabeth 
promised, and went to bed that night 
with a light heart; she kept thinking 
about her good resolution till she fell 
asleep. [ To be Continued.] 
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THE EIDER DUCK. 

My young readers will be pleased to 
know something about this valuable and 
remarkable fowl. They live in very cold 
countries, and are found in great num- 
bers in Greenland and Iceland. They 
are about twice the size of the common 
duck. In some places they build their 
nests so thick that a person can hardly 
walk without treading on them. They 
form these nests out of the grass and sea- 
weed which washes up from the deep, 
and line them with the large quantities of 
down which the female plucks from her 
own breast. When she lays her eggs, 
she covers them with the same down. 
The natives keep watch to know when 
this is done, and then take her eggs, and 
down, which is very valuable; half a 
pound is worth two dollars. When it is 
stolen she will deposit more eggs and 
cover them the second time. The third 
time the drake furnishes the down, and 
if the robbery is repeated the third time, 
they will abandonthe place. These birds 
go in large flocks, generally in deep wa- 
ter, and dive to great depths for shell- 
fish, which are their principal food. They 
retire to high, rocky shores, and fre- 
quently their eggs and down are obtain- 
ed at great risk of life by men who are 
let down by ropes from projecting, crag- 
gy rocks. Their down is the most valu- 
able in the world. It covers their breasts 
so very thickly that neither water nor the 
chilling blasts of that region can pene- 
trate. How wonderful! God has made 
them, and covered them with this warm 
dress to live in this cold country. This 
beautiful down is used for valuable pur- 
peses. Five pounds of it makes the most 
valuable bed. 

Perhaps some of my young readers, at 
this season of the year, will see their pa- 
rents or neighbors drive their geese into 
the barn, and catch them, and pick off 
some of their feathers. 





They do not kill the fowl, but pluck 
the feathers from some parts of the body, 
and then let them go again. This does 
not hurt them, as it is warm. When you 
shall see some one picking them, you ask 
them to show you some down, which 
grows very thick upon their bodies among 
the feathers, as upon the duck; but it is 
not so valuable. You have seen this 
beautiful fowl as she sits upon the clear, 
deep water. How easily and gracefully 
she moves! Be not afraid when you see 
all her little brood, not bigger than little 


chicks, rush into the water after their 


they are made to swim in the water. 
their little webbed feet as they throw 
them out to propel their bodies. Be not 
afraid that they will get wet; their thick 
coat of feathers and down shuts out the 
water. God has made them to skim over 
the water, as he has made you to walk 
upon the earth. They are as safe on the 
water as you are upon the land. 
S. S. Treasury. 





FORMATION OF CLOUDS. 


Children, if you will, for a few minutes 
give me your attention, I will tell you 
how the clouds are made, and in what 
way the rain is made to fall in showers 
upon the fields. 

You have seen the steam rise up and 
move off in the form of little clouds, when 
the water has been boiling in the kettle, 
have you not? Now did you ever think 
what it is that makes the steam, and why 
it rises to the top of the water and final- 
ly ascends inthe air? Why does it not 
sink to the bottom of the kettle instead of 
coming up into the air? I do not expect 
you to answer these questions, unless 
your parents or teachers have informed 
you on this subject, but if you will listen 
to me a few moments I will answer them 
for you, and then I shall be prepared to 
tell you how the clouds are formed. 

1. The water is composed of little par- 
ticles smaller than the finest dust you 
ever saw, so small indeed are they, that 
if one hundred of them were put togeth- 
er, you could not see them without a mi- 
croscope. Now, these particles are put 
together so as to leave little spaces be- 
tween them, though these spaces are so 
small that you cannot see them. These 
spaces are filled with air. 

2. When the fire is put under the ket- 
tle, the water, and the air that is in the 
water is heated, and the heat drives these 
little particles of water farther apart by 
expanding the air between them. The 
more the water is heated, the farther 
apart are these little particles driven, un- 
til finally they hardly touch each other, 
and then we call them steam. So you 
see that steam is nothing but water after 
all, yet it is so mixed with air, and its 
particles so far apart that we cannot 
drink it. 

3. Again you see that the heat, by 
separating the littie particle of water so 
far from each other, makes the water 
lighter, and that is the reason why it rises 
to the top of the kettle; and because it is 
lighter than the air, it also rises in that 
and looks like a little cloud. You can- 
not make a lighter snbstance sink into a 
heavier. The reason why wood will not 
sink in water is because the wood is light- 
er than the water. 

4. If you hold your hand over the 
steam, as it rises, your hand will cool the 
steam, and convert it back into water 
again. Soif you hold a tin basin or any 
other cold dish over the steam, it will 
condense the steam into water, and this 
water will stand in the form of drops on 
the dish that you hold over it. 

5. Now you know that in the world 
there are a great number of brooks, and 
rivers, and seas, and oceans; and they 
must contain a great quantity of water. 
There is water enough to cover all the 
land, even the top of the highest hill 
you ever saw. 

The sun is also very warm, especially 
over the middle of the ocean, where there 
is much water, and though it does not 
make the water boil in the ocean, seas, 
and rivers, yet it forms a great quantity 
of steam. This steam is what you call 
fog when it is near the earth, but when it 
is so light as to rise up two or three miles 
high, it is then called clouds. So you 
see that clouds are nothing but water, 
made so light by the heat of the sun as to 
rise in the air. 

6. When the clouds get up in these 
upper regions, they are blown about by 
the winds, until they are brought into 





some place where it is cold, and then you 

















'see they are condensed into water, just 
mother; they will not sink to the bottom; | 


as the steam was on the cold dish. But 


See | these drops of water in the air have noth- 


ing to stick to, as the steam had, so they 
fall down to the earth, making showers 
of rain. So you see that while it is rain- 
ing in this country, the water in some 
other country may be rising up to make 
the clouds. 

Now, children, I suppose you know 
that it was the Lord that made the land 
and the water, and that He also made 
the sun. Do you not think he was very 
kind in making the water out of little par- 
ticles, so that the heat of the sun could 
make them light enough to rise in the 
air and form clouds? If he had made 
the world all of land, we never should 
have any rain to make the grass, flowers, 
and grain grow; and if He had made it 
all of water we could not live on it. So 
you see the Lord was very kind in mak- 
ing the world part of land and part of 
water, so that we can have land to live 
on, and water to drink; and so that the 
sun ean make the clouds of the water, 
that we may have showers to cause the 
grass to grow, fruit trees to blossom and 
form fruit, and the grain to grow for our 
food. Now if the Lord is so kind to us, 
don’t you think we ought to love Him? 
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THE ANT AND THE BUTTERFLY. 
A FABLE, 

It was a pleasant dayin July. I sat at 
my door. A beautiful old elm stretched 
out her branches for my umbrella. Near 
by ran a little jolly brook, that always 
makes haste but never gets away. The 
robins were prancing along gracefully 
upon the ground, once ina while stop- 
ping, as if in deep reflection, and then 
exclaiming ‘peace! peacel” There 
had been a gentle shower, and now the 
sun had clearly risen and dispelled the 
clouds and mists of the morning. All na- 
ture was alive to the praises of “‘Him who 
rolls the seasons round.” Perfectly in 
love with the works of nature, I went a 
little farther, and sat down under my elm 
tree. While sitting there, engaged in 
meditation, an old ant crawled along by 
my feet, and offered to tell me a story. 
I consented to listen, and she proceeded 
as follows: 

«Last year as I was toiling hard for a 
numerous family, one day a very gay but- 
terfly came tossing along, and happening 
to spy me, she lighted down near where 
I was at work, and said to me, ** Good 
morning, little stranger, what is your 
name? why do you crawl and what 
makes you so serious? what are you do- 
ing down here in the dust? you must be 
miserable I think!” 'Towhich I replied, 
‘“*My name is Ant. I crawl to save a 
fall. lam serious because I am thought- 
ful. I am laying up treasures for me 
and my little ones in readiness for time 
tocome. I heard it said that there is a 
season coming when we cannot work; a 
time when the harvest will be passed and 
the summer ended. I have a house in 
which are many mansions, and if you will 
take a humble walk with me this morn- 
ing, I will show you where our provisions 
are laying up, and where soon the weary 
will be at rest.” 

** No, no,” said the butterfly. 
above all this. You aretoo melancholy, 
little ant. My name is Butterfly. My 
schemes are lofty, my spirits are too 
buoyant to labor and toil as you do. My 
doctrine is that no one knoweth what 
will come after him; therefore let every 
one take his comfort as he goes along.” 

So saying, she spread her wings for 
sport, and soared away, and immediately 
I saw forty others like herself dancing on 
the summer breeze such a jig as none but 
butterflies understand. Thus day after 
day passed away, and I observed that 
she lived to eat and drink and be happy 
now. She felt herself above us and our 
work, and would never deign to speak 
with me, except when she could find 
nothing else to do. 
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So the summer all passed away and 
autumn came. And late one cold eve- 
ning, as our family had retired, some one 
knocked at the door and gave a plaintive 
sigh. I went to the door and asked who 
was there. 

‘* My name is Butterfly,” said the call- 
er,—‘‘ and I am cold and hungry; I am 
perishing. O! help me!” 

I said to her,—‘*as to provisions, we 
have only enough for ourselves, and as 
to shelter, our mansions are all full. Be- 
sides, our door is very strait and narrow 
as you perceive; I am sorry for you, but 
cannot help you. Go now to them that 
sell and buy what you need.” 

*O it is too late,” said the butterfly, 
and burst into a doleful lamentation. 
*O, Ant, do help me !” 

** What have you been doing all the 
summer past?”’ I inquired. 

‘IT have been flying about,” said she; 
‘*T meant no harm, I only wanted sport. 
[ have done no one any hurt. What 
shall I do? I am stiff with cold!” 

‘Fly round now,” said I. She tried, 
but could not fly. So she crawled away 
in the dark, and as I turned I heard a 
dreadful sigh. ‘ The harvest is past, the 
summer is ended, and I must perish !” 

A cold storm came that night, a dread- 
ful presage of a long winter. All our 
family outlived the cold season, had bread 
enough, and peace reigned through all 
our happy mansions. 

Having told her story, the ant crawled 
out of my sight, and went I suppose to 
her work. 

And now, children, go to the ant, con- 
sider her ways and be wise. 

[Young People’s Friend. 








MORALITY. 








THE DEATH BED OF A LIBERTINE, 
Or, What is to be done with us ? 

In one of the cities near the Mediterra- 
nean sea, but a few years since, an Amer- 
ican missionary was called to visit a dy- 
ing man. Following the messenger who 
had come for him, he was led to the 
house of a physician, where he found an 
English traveller rapidly sinking under 
the ravages of an acute and violent fever. 
His appearance indicated a man of pleas- 
ure and fashion, broken down and ruined 
by a reckless career of dissipation, and 
now the victim of disease that his wicked 
indulgences hed induced. A glance at 
the wreck of a man prostrate and wasted, 
dispelled the idea of recovery, and awak- 
ened the lively sympathy of the mission- 
ary. The wretched sufferer was aware 
of his danger, and in view of coming 
death, was terribly alarmed for the safe- 
ty of his immortal soul. He had seldom, 
perhaps never, thought of it before; but 
compelled -to look back on a life of sin, 
he saw that he had made no preparation 
for eternity, and as the man of God en- 
tered the room where he lay, he was cry- 
ing for mercy as if he felt the flames of 
hell kindling around him. 

There was notime tolose. Death was 
urging on his destroying work. What- 
ever could be done must be done quickly, 
and addressing himself to the dying pro- 
fligate, the missionary directed him to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, as a Saviour able 
and willing to save unto the uttermost all 
that come to God by him. Suddenly 
starting up in the bed, and looking wild- 
ly around the room, the wretched man 
groaned out, ‘‘I am burdened, I am bur- 
dened; I must unbosom myself, I must 
confess my sin.” He was told that it 
would do him no good to confess his sins 
to man, but if even now in his extremity, 
with sorrow for his guilt, he would trust 
in Jesus, that he might find mercy. He 
insisted, however, that he must tell the 
tale of his iniquity, and proceeded to con- 
fess his past sins resulting in the ruin of 
those who had trusted in his honor; sins 
that now haunted his dying couch like the 
ghosts of murdered victims, planting 
thorns in his pillow, and arrows in his 
heart. After thus ‘ unbosoming” him- 
self, he felt no relief, and when exhausted 
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by suffering he sank into temporary | well calculated to excite observation and |remark, ‘ Mother, give this to little Wil- 


slumber, his ravings contin ued distracted | pity. 
His whole frame was 


and frightful. 
shaken with the intensity of his anguish, 


and every feature and muscle was dis- 
torted. Now and then he would ery out 
‘Lord Jesus;” and 
once after a long cessation of groans, 
when those at his bed-side thonght his 
soul was in eternity, he exclaimed: 
Roused again 
to the terrible consciousness of his situa- 
tion, he inquired impatiently, if it would 
not soon be over, feeling life in so much 
though 
death must introduce his soul to misery, 


with earnestness 


* Lord Jesus have mercy !” 


mental misery insupportable, 


still more dreadful to endure. 


The good missionary had exhausted all 
his powers of persuasion to win this poor 
sinner to the Saviour, and despairing of 
his salvation, sat in the dark chamber of 
death, overpowered with his own emo- 


tions, and listening to the half uttered 
lamentations of the sufferer. 
min would repeat his shameful story 
as if the repetition would relieve his heart, 


and ashe mentioned one sin of peculiar 
guilt, he cried out, ‘* That’s the load that 
Rising sud- 


weighs on my conscience !” 
denly and summoning his last energies, 
he threw off the clothes from the bed and 


gazing round the room said to the minis- 


ter at his side, ‘Oh, sir, that’s a mighty 
idea! THAT’s A MIGHTY IDEA! to go and 
throw one’s self down before God, to see 
what is to be done withus. Yes, sir; 
it’s to see what is to be done with us.” 
He tossed himself a little longer on his 
bed of thorns, raved of those whom he 
had ruined, screamed for mercy, though 
no mercy came; wept and prayed, and 
groaned and died. 

It wasin truth, a mighty idea! Strange 
that a rational man, with the revelation 
of God within his reach, and knowing 
the destiny of the immortal soul, should 
never have waked to the greatness, the 


solemnity, the majesty of the thought, un- 


til the last moment of a wasted life. 
What is to be done with us? A great 


question to be asked, but one _ God 

t de- 
pends on the character we sustain, in the 
sight of him who holds the disposal of our 
Careless sinners 
who live unmindful of death and a com- 
pleasure more 


has made easy to be answered. 


souls in his own hands. 






ing judgment; lo 
than lovers of G 
set on this world 
to what they sh 
shall drink and wherewithal they shall 
be clothed, are not disposed to agitate 


hose hearts are 


this question seriously, lest the answer 


should disturb their slumbers. Perhaps 


the reader of these lines has never yet 


settled the question in the fear of God. 


Look at it for a moment, and if it be not 
wise to learn now, what is to be done with 


you in the world to come.—N. Y. Obs. 





THE LOST FOUND. 


We had frequently observed a heart- 
broken looking lad pass by, with a gal- 
lon oil-can in his hand. His tattered 
garments and his melancholy face were 


The dying 


oO are anxious as 
» and what they 


led from its legitimate use, and that it was 
now used, not as an oil-can, but as a 
whiskey-jug. Having seen him pass 
twice in one day, with his ever-present 
can, we had the curiosity to accost him, 
and did so by inquiring his residence. 

‘TI live,” said he, * five miles from the 
city, on the road.” 

** You have been in the city once be- 
fore, to-day, have you not?” 

** Yes, sir, [ came down in the morn- 
ing; but I couldn’t get what I was sent 
for, and I had to come again.” 





must be something very important to 
make it necessary for youto walk twenty 
miles in this storm.” 

“ Why, sir, it was whiskey that I was 
sent for. Father had no money, and he 
sent me to Mr. *s to get trusted, but 
he wouldn’t trust any more, so I had to 
go home without the whiskey ; but father 
sent me back again.” 

“How do you expect to get it now, 
when you couldn’t get it in the morn- 
ing?” 





shoes, which sister sent mother. Mr. — 
will give whiskey for them. He has got 
two or three pairs of mother’s shoes 
now.” 

“Do you like to carry whiskey home, 
my boy?” 

*¢QOh no sir, for it makes us all so un- 
happy; but I can’t help it.” 

We took the responsibility of advising 
the boy not to fulfil his errand, and re- 
turned home with him. ‘The family we 
found, consisted of a husband, wife and 
four children ; the eldest, (the boy,) was 
not more than ten years of age, while 
the youngest was an infant of a few 
months. It was a cold, blustering day. 
The north wind blew harshly and came 
roughly and unbidden through the num- 
berless crevices of the poor man’s hovel. 
A few black embers occupied the fire- 
place, around which were huddled the 
half-naked children, and the wo-stricken 
mother and wife. Her face was haggard 
—her eyes sunken—her hair dishevelled 
—her clothes tattered and unclean. 

She was sitting upon an old broken 
chair, and was mechanically swinging to 
and fro, as if endeavoring to quiet her 
infant which moaned piteously in its 
mother’s arms. It had been sick from 
its birth, and it was now seemingly strug- 
gling to free itself from the harsh world 
into which it had but a few months pre- 
viously been ushered. There was no 
tear in the eye of the mother as she gaz- 
ed on the expiring babe. The fountain 
had been long dried up by the internal 
fires which alcohol had kindled and fed. 
Yet she was the picture of despair, and 
we could not but fancy, as she sat thus, 
that her mind was wandering back to 
the happy past—the days of her infancy 
and girlhood, and her earlier home. 
Poor thing! She had given her affec- 
tions and her hand to a man who had 
taken the first step in intemperance. She 
had left home full of buoyant hopes— 


misery with a sot. 

Broken-hearted, cast out from the so- 
ciety of her former friends, frowned upon 
‘by the * good society” humane, spoken 
of as the miserable wife of a drunkard, 
with no hand to help, no heart to pity, 
she very soon became a tippler and a 
drunkard herself. 

By the side of this wo-smitten mother, 


die? 
her apron and wept. 


hearth, sat a boy of about seven years, 





potatoe, which he broke open with the 


It was but too evident that the 
‘vessel which he carried had been divert- 


‘* What was you sent for, my lad? It, 


‘Why, sir, I have brought a pair of 


never to be realized—to spend a life of 


was kneeling a little girl of five or six 
years, down whose sallow cheeks tears 
were coursing, and who, ever and anon, 
exclaimed, ‘ Poor little Willie, must you 
Oh mother, must Willie die?” and 
then, kissing the clammy sweat from lit- 
tle Willie’s brow, covered her face with 


In the opposite corner of the chimney, 
and among the ashes which covered the 


dragging from the half dead embers a 


lie. May be he’s hungry. Um hungry, 
too, and so is sister, but Willie’s sick. 
Give him this potato, mother.” 

“No, poor boy,” said the mother, 
** Willie will never be hungry again. He 
will soon be dead.” 

This remark drew all the children 
around the mother and the dying child. 
| The father was sitting on what was in- 
| tended for a bedstead, without hat, shoes 
'or coat, with his hands thrust into his 
| pockets, apparently indifferent to all that 
was passing around him. His head was 
resting upon his breast, and his blurred 
;eyes were fastened upon the floor, as if 
he was afraid to look upto the sorrowing 
group who were watching the counte- 
nance of the dying child. 

There was a moment of silence. Not 
a sound was heard. Even the sobs of the 
little girl had ceased. Death was cross- 
ing the hovel’s threshhold. The very 
respiration of the household seemed sus- 
pended, when a slight shivering of the 
limbs of the infant, nnd a shriek from 
the half-conscious mother, told all that 
the vital spark had fled. 

For the first time the father moved. 
Slowly advancing to where his wife was 
seated, with quivering lips he whispered, 
“Is Willie dead?” 

‘* Yes, James, the poor babe is dead !” 
was the choking reply of the mother, 
who still sat, as at first, gazing upon the 
face of her little one. 

Without uttering another word, the 
long brutalized father left the house, mut- 
tering as he went, ‘““My God! how long?” 

At this moment a kind-hearted lady 
came in, who had heard, but a few mo- 
ments before, of the dangerous illness of 
the child. She had brought with her 
some medicine, but her visit was too late. 
The gentle spirit of the babe had fled, 
and there remained for her but to com- 
fort the living. This she did, while we 
followed the father, we related to him the 
circumstances which had led us to the 
house, and briefly spoke of the misery 
which inevitably follows in the wake of 
intemperance. 

“JT know it, sir,” said he, **I have 
long known it. I have not always been 
what you now see me. Alcohol and my 
appetite have brought me to this depth 
of degradation.” 

‘* Why not master that appetite? You 
have the power. Thousands have prov- 
ed it.” 

‘¢ Sir, I believe it. I have seen others 
as far reduced as myself, restored and 
made happy; but you are the first who 
has ever spoken to me on the subject, 
and I had too strong a passion for liquor 
to think of reformation myself.” 

‘* Well, will you now make the effort?” 

“Twill. It has occupied my thoughts 
during the whole morning, and now, in 
the presence of Almighty God, I cove- 
nant never again to touch the accursed 
thing which has ruined me and beggared 
my family.” 

Happy enough to hear this manly re- 
solution, we returned to the house with 
him. In due time we made the fact 
known to his wife, and producing a pledge 
the whole family signed it upon the ta- 
ble which held the body of their dead 
child. 

The scene was an affecting one. 

* * * * 





Two years had passed, when the inci- 
dent was recalled to our mind by a 
shake of the hand by a gentleman who 
was returning west with a stock of dry 
goods which he had just purchased in 
New York. It was the man who signed 
the temperance pledge by the body of his 
dead child. 








RELIGION. 








PIOUS JO. 
THE POWER OF DIVINE GRACE. 


The following anecdote was related by 
a clergyman, under whose observation it 
fell, in Yorkshire, England. It strongly 
exhibits the power of that faith, 





Which rich men cannot buy— 

That learning ig too proud to gather up; 
But which the poor, and the despised of all, 
Seek and obtain. 

Jo was the son of a very poor, but very 
pious woman; of course, the child of 
many prayers. But notwithstanding, as 
he advanced toward maturity, he became 
notoriously wicked, and was at length 
captain of a band of thieves, most of 
whom suffered the punishment due to 
their crimes. A warrant was issued for 
the apprehension of Jo, but through the 
interposition of a merciful providence, he 
escaped with his life. One evening, 
passing a Methodist chapel, he was at- 
tracted by the singing, and went in. Af- 
ter looking and listening for some time, 
he began to feel himself much too bad 
for such a place, and supposing every one 
looked upon him with horror and aver- 
sion, on account of his great wickedness, 
he sought to conceal himself where he 
might hear without being observed. Ac- 
cordingly, he watched his opportunity, 
and finally got into a place beneath, or 
behind the pulpit, used as a depository 
for coal. Remaining here for some time, 
his feelings became too powerful to con- 
trol; when he exclaimed in a loud voice, 
*¢ Lord save a wretch! Lord save a wretch!” 

As soon as it was ascertained from 
whence these cries proceeded, he was 
brought forth, and prayer was offered in 
his behalf. However, Jo’s distress was 
continued until the next Saturday eve- 
ning, when he once more resorted to a 
prayer-meeting to seek deliverance. And 
it was not in vain; for there he was ena- 
bled to testify that the Son of man has 
power on earth to forgive sins. He now 
went home in a very happy frame of 
mind, and as he entered the small inclo- 
sure in front of the house where he lived, 
he exclaimed to his wife, in a dialect pe- 
culiar to those of his condition, ‘* Gloury 
to God, woof! gloury to God, woof! ye've 
got a new husband!” ‘+ Ah,” said she, 
‘but he’s got the same old face.” “Yes,” 
replied Jo, * but gloury to God, he’s got a 
new heart.” 

Soon after, his wife experienced the 
same happy change, and they continued, 
by a well ordered life, to evince its bless- 
ed effects. But among that class of peo- 
ple whose daily bread depends upon their 
daily labor, extreme distress is common. 
This was now Jo’s case. He had offer- 
ed to do any work by which he could ob- 
tain bread for himself and family, but to 
no purpose. Work could not be obtain- 
ed—extreme want, of course, followed. 
One day, being entirely without food, a 
kind friend gave him a large turnip, 
which he received thankfully. This he 
took into his house, and calling his fami- 
ly together, cut it into as many pieces 
as there were members in his family, im- 
plored a blessing of God, and then eat 
his turnip with gratitude. This done, he 
took his Bible, and began to read. While 
thus occupied, he came to this passage, 
‘¢ His place of defence shall be the muni- 
tion of rocks; bread shall be given him; 
his water shall be sure.” He then went 
to a closet, and took from thence an 
empty bag, and repaired to an upper 
room for prayer. Here he knelt before 
God, with the Bible in one hand and his 
bag in the other, and looking up to heay- 
en, cried, ** Lord, here’s thy word, and 
here’s my empty bag. Lord, here’s thy 
promise, and here’s my empty bag.” 
Thus he cried, until he became satisfied 
his prayer would be answered; when he 
arose, he replaced his bag, and went to 
his accustomed Saturday evening meet- 
ing, trusting in God for food for the Sab- 
bath. 

Resident in the neighborhood where 
Jo belonged, there was a wealthy lady 
who appropriated twenty shillings a week 
for the relief of the poor. This was gen- 
erally expended in providing a comforta- 
ble dinner on the Sabbath for a number 
of poor families, who alternately receiv- 
ed it from the preacher’s wife, at whose 
disposal it was placed. At the close of 
the meeting she called Jo to her, and 





said, ** Jo, how does the world use thee?” 
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To which he replied, ** Beed enough! beed 
enough!’ and then informed her of his 
distress. “The Lord knew thy wants,” 
said she, ‘and for several days I have 
felt an unusual degree of solicitude 
about thee, in consequence of which I re- 
served a portion of food for thee, although 
it is not thy turn to receive it, according 
to the usual method of distribution.” Jo 
received it as coming immediately from 
God, together with six cents given him 
by a young woman belonging to the fam- 
ilv, with which he started for heme, 
dancing for joy. Ouhis way ahalf crown 
was give n him, which he exchanged for 
necesaries for his family. Considering 
these gifts to be an immediate answer to 
prayer, be could not restrain the expres- 
sion of his gratitude, and exclaimed, as 
he drew near his house, ** Gloury te God, 
woof! gloury to God, woof!” 'To which 
she replied, ‘* Gloury to God, Jo!” Knu- 
tering the house he found a basket of 
potatoes some kind friend had sent him 
in his absence, and which had called forth 
the exclamation of thankfulness from his 
wife he had just heard. Thus simply re- 


Jying upon God’s promises, without any 
worldly :easoning whatever, it was liter- 
ally done to them according to their faith. 





DAVID THE GIANT KILLER, 


An old Patriarch had sent out three of 
his sons to fight the battles of bis coun- 
try, and the scene of the war not being 
very distant from his residence, he called 
his youngest boy, a fair and beautiful 
young man, named David, and bade him 

o to the camp and inquire after the 
health of his brethren. 

He hastened to obey his father’s wish, 
and reached the tented field just as the 
hostile armies were marching out to the 
edge of the plain which divided them. 
Scarcely had he arrived, before a gigan- 
tic warrior strode forth into the midst of 
the plain and thundered forth a stern de- 
fiance, challenging any of the Jewish 
hosts to decide the fate of the day by 
single combat. 

When David heard his people and their 
God defied, he felt the indignation of his 
soul rise high within him, and animated 
by a divine confidence, offered to meet 
the boaster single-handed. 

To see such a stripling so bold, only 
excited the mockery of David’s brothers 
and the smiles of the soldiery, but when 
he modestly related his victory over a fe- 
rocious lion and a hungry bear, King 
Saul consented, and the shepherd-boy 
marched out of the camp to meet his 
stalwart enemy. 

The giant laughed at his boyish foe, 
and with a fierce grin told him he would 
give his body to the dogs; but in the 
midst of his foolish boastings, the young 
hero deposited a stone from his trusty 
sling in the champion’s forehead. Soon 
he stumbled and fell. Then David jump- 
ed on his monstrous body, and cut off its 
head, holding it up to the view of both 
parties. The sight of the bleeding head 
filled the Philistines with fear, but inspir- 
ed the Jews with courage, and they soon 
drove their enemies from the field. 

The victory of David was caused by 
the help of God—in whom David trusted. 
Goliath had wickedly defied Jehovah, 
and that enlisted God against him. The 
children should therefore learn that none 
can resist the Lord of Hosts. Strength, 
size, health, or power is nothing against 





him, while the most perfect weakness, 
trusting in God, is sure to prosper. 


[S. S. Messenger. | 














EDITORIAL. 
GOOD MANNERS—A LESSON FROM THE 
‘ LION. 

The old Lion often goes a-hunting in compa- 
ny with his children, though they are nearly as 
big as himself. And sometimes, an old lion on 
a hunt, will meet'a company of younger ones, 
But, when they come in sight of their prey, the 
younger ones crouch on the grass, while the 
oldest and stoutest one tries his chance first. 
He creeps along, till he gets near enough, and 
then pounces on his prey, like a cat catching a 
mouse. If he kills it, he goes away, and lies 
down to breathe and rest a while, perhaps a 
quarter of an hour, before he eats any of it. But 
all this while, the young ones keep at a respec- 
table distance. When the old fellow has got 
his rest, he returns to the carcass and eats the 
choicest parts,and then goes away, and lies 
down again; but none of the others yet pre- 
sume to move. At length he goes again, and 
eats what he wants, and then walks off. The 
others watch his motions; and as soon as he 
has finished his meal, they rush on the carcass 
and devour what is left. So, if a young lion 
seizes the prey, and an old one comes up, the 
young one retires and waits till the old one has 
dined. 

It is a pity, indeed, that anybody should be 
under the necessity of learning good manners 
from beasts of prey; yet, we see not why we 
may not as well learn from the lion as from the 
ant, from whom Solomon would have us learn 
industry. Now, we think a great many boys 
and girls may learn good manners from the lion. 
And what is the lesson to be learned? It is, 
to pay respect to age—When any comfort is 
to be enjoyed, and there are persons present 
much older than ourselves, to wait till they have 
first partaken, before we partake. When chil- 


dren are sitting at the table, the example of the | 


lion will teach them to wait quietly till the 
elder members of the family have been served, 
and then modestly partake of what is given them. 
It will teach them, too, when they come into a 
room where there are elder persons, not to be 
seated first of all, but wait till their seniors are 
provided with seats; and especially, not to take 
the best seats. We have seen young people 
come into a room along with elder persons, and 
seize the only easy chair, and keep it a whole 
evening. We have also seen young persons, 
and even children, sitting in a crowded meet- 
ing, while aged people were standing. Such 
persons may learn a lesson of good manners 
from the lion. 

it is almost a pity that we have not some 
lions in this country, to teach our young people 
good manners, since the lessons which used to 
be taught by our Puritan fathers have gone out 
of date. In the family of President Kdwards, 
the children always rose when their parents 
came into the room, and never sat while their 
parents were standing ; and children would not 
think of standing with their heads covered, while 
an elderly person was passing, without taking 
any notice of him; but the hat was off, anda 
respectful bow showed that they had been taught 
good manners athome. We will only say, in 
conclusion, to our young friends, whenever you 
meet an elderly person, or one much older than 
yourself, remember how the young lions behave 
towards their seniors, and try if you cannot be- 
have at least as well as they. N. 











VARIETY. 








The Diamond, the Pearl of Great Price, 


A rough diamond lay in the sand, among 
many other ordinary stones. A boy picked up 
some of them to play with, and carried them 
home, together with the diamond, but he knew 
not what it was. The father of the boy, watch- 
ing his play, observed the diamond, and said to 
his son: Give me that stone! ‘The boy did so, 
and smiled, for he thought to himself—what will 
my father do with that stone ? 

But he took and skilfully cut the stone into 
regular faces, and polished the diamond, which 
sparkled gloriously, 


| Behold,” said the father, “ here is the stone 
| which thou gavest me.” 

Then was the boy amazed at the brilliancy of 
| the stone, and cried: 

“ Father, how hast thou wrought this change?” 
“]T knew,” said the father, “the value and 
i hidden properties of the crude stone, and 1 re- 
moved the crust in which it was enveloped, and 
now it shines with its natural splendor.” 

In process of time. when the boy had grown 
up to manhood, his father gave him the precious 
stone, as an emblem of the heart that is freed 
| from base passions, and purified by virtue. 
| Remark.—The boy was made very rich by the 
| gift of his father. ‘I'he child that possesses the 
| pearl of great price, a new heart, is rich indeed ; 
|and with all the treasures of the world, without 
jan interest in the Saviour’s love, he is poor in- 
| deed !—Christian Fam. Mag. 

—_—~———— 
Do the Best you Can, and it will be very 
well Done. 





heart by the bad qualities of their scholars; but 
the following illustrations will show that this 
ought not to be the case. Whenever you find 
carelessness, wilfulness, and unthankfulness in 
those you teach, instead of losing time, and 
making yourselves unhappy about these bad 
qualities, do your best to correct them. 

A statuary who was at work forming a figure 
out of a faulty block of marble, was called to 
account by a neighbor of his, who told him that 
it was absolutely impossible to make a perfect 
figure out of such imperfect materials. “ All 
this is very true,” replied the statuary; “but 
this block of marble, such as it is, was sent to 
me to be formed into a statue; and asl cannot 
make it better, I must content myself in forming 
the best figure out of it that [ can.” 

“ What a pity it is,” said a grazier to a-small 
farmer, who had just entered on a little farm, 
“that that pasture of yours is so overrun with 
thistles.” “It is a pity,” was the reply of the 
small farmer; “but if | fret myself into a con- 
sumption about it, it will not free the thistles out 
of the ground, so I will try whether labor and 
good m&nagement will not put it into better 
| order.” 


young saplings, some straight and some crook- 
ed, thus reasoned with himself: “These 
straight saplings will no doubt grow up to be 
fine trees without much attention on my part ; 
but I will see if by proper training, | cannot 
make something of the crooked ones alse. 
‘There will be more trouble with them, no 
doubt, than with the others, but for that very 
reasons I shall be the better satisfied should [ 
succeed.” 

Now if the statuary was wise; if the small 
farmer acted a prudent part, and if the resolu- 
tion formed by the nurseryman was commenda- 
ble, it follows that you would be acting unwise- 
ly in neglecting to imitate their examples. 

[S. S. Journal. 
————_>—_—__ 
The Young Mother, 


No deeper emotion can touch the human 
heart than thrills through every nerve when 
the young mother looks on her first born. A 
cord is struck before untouched. As the boy 
sleeps quietly in his cradle she gazes on him 
with feelings to which she had before been a 
stranger. She had loved her husband, her af- 
fections had been warm towards father, mother, 
brothers and sisters. But now her emotions 
are of anew class,a different order, strange, 
| undetinable, so tender that her eye fills with 
tears while she gazes, so rapturous that her 
blood dances in wild yet soft delight through 
her veins. In its strength it may be felt again, 
in its strange novelty it never returns. A 
mother knows it now, or remembers it as past, 
but both pen and tongue are utterly powerless to 
describe it. 

From infancy to romping childhood, when 
sickness and fears are absent, what an incessant 
source of delight is found in every new in- 
dication of intelligence! ‘The first smile, how 
sweet! The first manifested recognition of its 
mother, how it makes her heart to dance! The 
first attempt to walk, the first effort to speak, the 
young mother cannot reason herself into the 
belief that ever child was so deeply interesting. 
To her it is such a being as never before existed. 

It is indeed most wise and kind in the good 
Author of our being to implant such deep atfec- 
tion in the parental heart. ‘The cares and anxi- 
eties of rearing our offspring are compensated 
by present pleasure, instead of waiting a distant 
reward. If every day has its toils, it brings al- 
so rich present enjoyment. That heart is cold, 
it is not a parent’s heart, that can sneer at a 
mother’s fond partiality for her child. Let her 
feel that no other child ever presented such 
claims to a mother’s love. It is her privilege 
to feel this, and to taste all the pleasure that 
such a’ feeling, unrestrained by cold and heart- 
less reasoning, can give, Indeed no rsasoning 
can clothe another child to her with any portion 
of the interest which hers presents, She sees 
and admires the beauty and the sportive smiles 





A unurseryman about to plant a number of 


and gambols of another’s infant, but these in her 
own reach a deeper fountain, they strike at 
once on the heart’s finest cords.—.Mother’s Mag. 
a 
Little Ellen, 

“ Sanctify me, oh Lord ’ this simple petition I 
had often uttered and pondered in my heart, but 
I can never hear it now without a still sweeter 
association and remembrance, memory recurs to 
a winter at the south only a few months since. 

The family group were gathered in the par- 
lor for the evening, and the mother of little El- 
len and Henry, after bidding them good night, 
had left them, saying, “Be kindly affectioned 
one to another.” The elements without were 
stirring with the approach of a winter’s storm, 
the winds beat fitfully against the mansion, and 
the thunder was rumbling in the distance. It 
grew still nearer, but yet in our closed apart- 
ments the lightning had not been visible, till 
with startling power the whole room was filled 
with a glare of lightning, succeeded almost in- 


Sunday School teachers are often put out of'| Stantly by a terrific peal of thunder. 


The mother sprang to the bedside of little 
Henry and Ellen, her children lay calm and 
quiet, while Ellen repeated, “ Sanctify me, oh 
Lord.” It was a scene for-a painter!—for a 
lover of the beautiful and sublime! but more than 
all for the Christian mother, who loves the Sa- 
vior’s words, “ Suffer little children to come un- 
to me, and forbid them not.” 

Little Ellen was but five years old, and it is 
not supposed that she could understand in its 
fullness and richness of meaning, the words, 
“ Sanctify me, oh Lord,” her comprehension and 
petition only extended to take care of me, and 
make me good, oh Lord. 

But here was already the fruits of a pious 
mother’s instructions, already her child, in an 
hour of fear and danger, looked up, calmly 
trusting her heavenly Father, with the confi- 
dence of the Psalmist when he exclaimed, 
“ Therefore will not we fear though the earth 
be removed, and though the mountains be car- 
ried into the midst of the sea.”—Jb. 











THE UNFORTUNATE LITTLE BOY, 
BY MRS. T. P. 8. 
One beautiful bright summer’s day, 
When every thing around looked glad, 
When God seemed by his works to say, 
No more shall truant earth be sad,— 
On such a day, a little boy, 
(He was a widow’s only sen,) 
Crying and sobbing bitterly, 
Home to his loving mother run. 
‘* Mama, mama, what shall I do? 
O dear! I almost wish me dead!” 
Wringing his little hands, he threw 
Himself upon his lowly bed. 
*¢ What trouble now ? ”? the mother cries, 
Surprised and startled by the scene ; 
**O mother dear,”? t replies, 
“ Mother, I hav in. 
* On errands as I . 
Four large white d at play ; 
They dirt and coal u hrew, 
And crying ‘ Nigger,’ ran away. 
I sat down on a step and tried 
‘To brush my jacket clean again, 
And as [ rubbed and brushed, I cried 
‘To think I had a colored skin. 
“As [ went on again, a man 
Called me to come into his store, 
And then, as soon as | stepped in, 
He took a parcel from the floor, 
And quickly filled my eyes with snuff;* 
And when [ cried and screamed with pain, 
He laughed, and called me ‘little cuff ;’ 
O ma’, who made my colored skin ?”’ 
** Twas God, my child, that made you so,” 
His mother, weeping, said to him, 
* And He your wrongs and griefs will know, 
And who it is that causes them ; 
Pity, my dear, the poor white man, 
For such a grievous wicked thing 
As injuring a little one, 
Because he has a colored skin.” 
** Well mother, | have heard you say, 
Good children will to heaven go ; 
If L to heaven pass away, 
Will Ll be colored there? or no?”’ 
‘* My dearest child, bright forms surround 
All those who heaven’s portals win, 
And none will ever there be found, 
Who wound or scorn a colored skin.” 
* O, mother dear, can God love me, 
A little boy, a colored one? 
Whom almost all | meet or see, 
Now either mimic, burt or shun?” 
*“‘God looks, my child, upon the heart, 
And frowns on those alone who sin ; 
If good, you’ll share in heaven a part, 
‘Though you have now a colored skin.”’ 
‘Then mother, every night I’!l pray, 
That God will take me soon to heaven, 
Forgive my sins, and day by day, 
Pll pray, too, those may be forgiven 
Who cruelly, or bat in sport, 
Delight themselves in injuring 
Unfortunates like me, for nought, 
But that we have a colored skin. 





*A fact whidh happened in a store in Hanover Street this 
summer, [Christian ’ 
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